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LILIES Will Add Grace To Your Garden 


Each 25c, Dozen $2.50 
Each 35c, Dozen $3.50 
Each 65c, Dozen $6.50 
Each 35c, Dozen $3.50 

Each $2.00 and $3.50 


CANADENSE. Our New England Meadow lily 

CANDIDUM. Fragrant Madonna lily . 

CERNUUM. Delicate lilac Korean gem, which blooms ies six W aii 
CONCOLOR. Sparkling stars of brilliant scarlet . 

FIRE KING. Most brilliantly colored lily in cultivation 


HANSONII. Clear yellow Turk’s caps. One of the loveliest and most readily 
established lilies in existence 


MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE. Ivory ov “nie with Sintedaen pink = sian 
REGALE. Well known white trumpet of July 


SUPERBUM. Tall and — with its yellow caps —"* Ww rith | maroon and 
tipped in scarlet . ‘ : 


TENUIFOLIUM. Scarlet Coral lily ‘ ; 
TENUIFOLIUM GOLDEN GLEAM. The said orange wiles 


UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLORUM. Showy a _ more brilliant 
in color than the Oriental poppy . 


UMBELLATUM MOONLIGHT. First time lied Giant ae of silvery 
gold. A splendid showy garden subject . ; 


Sandyloam 


GARDEN LILIES 


Each 50c, Dozen $5.00 
Each $2.50 
Each 30c, Dozen $3.00 


Each 35c, Dozen $3.50 
Each 20c, Dozen $2.00 
Each 35c, Dozen $3.50 


Each 30c, Dozen $3.00 


Each $1.75, Dozen $17.50 


These bulbs are now ready 
We list 150 varieties in all 


Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 














PERMANENT VICTORY GARDENS 


Branches loaded 








Do not require yearly digging 
and planting. 


2 Can be nearly labor-free, yet 
productive. 


3 Are an increasingly valuable 
investment, rather than a 
yearly expense. 


10 New Giant Blueberries 


Strong 4-year olds (bearing 
age) now 1! feet high, as- 
sorted named varieties, our 
selection but all good. $12.00 


5 Blight-Resistant Chestnuts 


Good old-fashiond sweet 
chestnuts on a blight-free 
tree! Bear young, some of 
the 3-foot trees offered have 
borne in nursery. $6.50 


3 Showy Berry-Trees 


Handsome blooms in spring, 
then a show of bright berries 
in fall that the birds love. 
One each 5 to 8 foot trans- 
planted: Mountain Ash, 
White Flowering Dogwood, 
Paul's Scarlet Hawthorn. 

$7.50 


37 feet of Yew Hedge 


Set 18 inches apart, 25 Up- 
right Hardy Yew will make 
an insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants 
now 12 to 15 inches high 
twice transplanted, sturdy. 

$15.00 


100 Young Deciduous Trees 
Sturdy 12 to 18 inch seed- 
lings to make valuable and 
beautiful shade trees; 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar 
Maple, Black Locust, Lirio- 
dendron, White Ash. $4.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-U Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


to the ground 
with large-size 
fruit. This apple 
is typical of a 
well-grown, true 
dwarf tree. 
Write for price 
list, or order 
direct from this 
ad. 





DWARF FRUIT TREES 


They can be pruned, sprayed or picked 
without ladders. At the very worst a step- 
ladder. This saves time and labor. 


Groups should be selected for proper 
pollenization, and we offer a minimum 
selection of six:— 

2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh) 

2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and Bartlet) 

1 Plum (German prune) 

1 Peach (Elberta) 


All 6 are 2 year size, begin to bear a little 
next fall, for $20.00. 


Older, ready to bear strongly next fall, 
we have a 5-year-old size in all but the 
peach. We offer five plants: 2 apples, 
2 pears and 1 plum as above, but 5 year 
old, for $40.00. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 




















PROMPT sowing will yield an Autumn crop of spinach. 

BEAN plants on which the Mexican beetle has not been controlled should 
be dug under as soon as possible. 

SEVERE pruning of trees and shrubs had better be put off until Spring 
since large cuts made at that time will heal much more readily. 


PICK gourds for Winter decoration before they are touched by frost. 
When cut, the stems should be about two inches from the fruit. 


MADONNA lilies should be planted at once. Being bulb-rooting they 
should be set relatively near the surface in soil which is not very sour. 


ONLY thoroughly ripened onions will store well and then only in cool 
dry surroundings. Green or thick-necked bulbs should be consumed 
quickly. 

WHEN watering newly planted trees and shrubs which have been moved 
with balls of soil about their roots, direct the water into the soil ball 
as well as the rootless surrounding soil. 


PERENNIAL beds and borders replanted now will establish themselves 
before Winter. About all perennials except the Autumn-flowering 
kinds can be safely divided at this season. 

PLAN to move house plants indoors several weeks before heating plant 
is set in operation. When first taken in, care should be taken not to 
Overwater, especially if the plants are newly potted. 

DAFFODIL bulbs benefit from planting much earlier in the Autumn 
than most others of the so-called Dutch bulbs. Like lily bulbs they do 
not keep as well when out of the ground for long periods. 


ROOT aphids may be controlled in large measure by sprinkling the soil 
with Blackleaf 155 and watering it in. Several applications will be 
necessary. Controlling ants will also probably be of help. 

EVEN small areas of the vegetable garden can be sown to Winter cover 
crops, such as rye or rye grass, as they become vacant. Dig under weeds 
and crop residues, broadcast the seeds of the cover crop, and rake in. 


KEEPERS of garden diaries should underscore those entries which record 
plant injury caused by spraying or dusting during periods of high 
temperatures, also injuries as a result of overfeeding and faulty 
cultivation. 

WHEN saving seeds in the home garden take them only from healthy 
plants which have yielded a heavy crop of normal flowers or fruits. 
Those grown in proximity to other varieties of the same kind of plant 
can, in most instances, be assumed to have been intercrossed. 


BOTH herbaceous and tree peonies establish themselves better if planted 
at this time. Strong divisions free of disease should be set with the 
growth buds about two inchs below the soil surface. Watering will 
be helpful to newly planted peonies if the Autumn proves dry. 

A PARTICULARLY attractive petunia plant can be perpetuated by 
rooting cuttings. A young plant or two started now can be potted 
and carried over Winter indoors. Numerous cuttings can be taken in 
the Spring, making a whole bed of the one kind possible next year. 

NORTHERN gardeners should be on the alert for frost. Most often 
plants which survive the first cold snap have a relatively long period 
of warm weather in which to continue growth. The easiest way to 
protect vegetable plantings is with hay which can be put on and 
removed easily. 

PLAN to destroy all remains of cabbage, turnips and other hosts of the 
cabbage maggot before Winter to reduce the number of insects which 
will winter over to infest early plantings of cole crops next year. If 
pulled in warm weather, such residues can be safely dug under or 
composted. In cold weather burning is the safest procedure. 

RENOVATION of old lawns in good soil by weeding, fertilizing and 
reseeding at this season has often been found to be more feasible than 
plowing and complete remaking even if as little as 30 percent of the 
original turf grasses remain. In case of bad soil conditions, more 
thorough methods are called for. See Horticulture, September 1, 1942. 
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OSTON’S famous Common, which has resisted outside encroachments ever 
since Revolutionary days, has given way this year to an important feature of 
the war effort. A great demonstration garden, covering almost half an acre, has 
been laid out in front of the Massachusetts State House, which crowns Beacon 
Hill. It is on a sloping area in the Common where the “Red Coats” are reputed to 
have chased away the Colonial boys who were using it for coasting, being peppered 
with snowballs, no doubt, in return. This demonstration garden, planned and 
planted under the direction of a committee appointed by Boston’s mayor, is 
perhaps the outstanding garden of the kind in the country. It has been laid out 
in plots of different sizes, such as might be represented by back-yard gardens 
large and small. The information center shown in the foreground has been the 
means of providing instruction to thousands of gardening amateurs, with experts 
on hand to point out the different varieties growing in the garden, together with 
information about the methods followed to produce the bountiful crops which 
have been harvested for many weeks past. Like most large cities, Boston has 
carried on an extensive food production campaign, which is now being followed 
by a similar campaign to promote the increased canning and storage of vegetables 
on a much larger scale than in the past. 
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A LEAF FROM NATURE’S NOTEBOOK 


trying to catch birds by putting salt on their tails. He 

continued to believe, however, that he could catch the 
colors in his garden with a color chart. He matched a thousand 
samples and the notes remain useful, though more as suggestions 
than facts. The real value of the work boiled down to an under- 
standing of Walpole’'s “‘serendipity,’’ although one shudders at 
Walpole’s word. While he made his futile search for stable color 
he discovered the changing rhythm that is the essence of color 
in the garden. 

It meant that he had to run fast just to stay where he was, of 
course. It was the copper beech that started him off. Almost 
before he could find the matching sample in his book, Spring 
pink turned to burgundy; red to purple bronze and then to 
green. It was, he said to himself, as if all that Autumn did later 
was just walk backward in the looking glass. The fickle beech 
was Nature's flag, bidding him stop, look and listen while all 
the unfolding color of the seasons rolled by. 

He saw the greens of foliage turn from clean, pale trans- 
parency in Spring to deep Summer opacity. It was chlorophyll 
that did the painting. By the 4th of July, chlorophyll had lost 
its first surging enthusiasm and was ready for a holiday. Fora 
few weeks it held its own if the Summer were wet. When there 
was a drought, it was plainly discouraged, permitting the green 
to dull and move toward yellow and brown. Soon after Labor 
Day chlorophyll stopped work and went south, like any Sum- 
mer visitor, leaving behind the red and gold wardrobe which it 
had been hiding. 

This was all interesting to a youth with a color chart, but 
it was far from the stable, solid color which he had started out to 
find. For a time he looked for fixity in garden flowers. He 
remembered that red, pink, yellow and violet kept reappearing 
all Summer long. But when he got down 


ci when quite young the landscape architect gave up 


Nature in America could not be swerved by aliens. The voung 
man went out to see what happened in field and wood. 

He found so few native red flowers that no reliable curve 
could be drawn for that color. The red trillium is of no account. 
After it came wild columbine, one or two lilies, crimson bee- 
balm and flashes of fiery cardinal flower. What others there 
might be were forgotten in favor of late Summer berries and 
fruit which served to keep red in mind like sparks on the fuse 
of a firecracker, whetting the appetite for the Autumn explosion. 

The purist remarked that pink is, in fact, pale red, and of 
pink in our flowers there is plenty. It is at its best in Spring and 
early Summer, from hepatica through mountain laurel. Then, 
alas, it slips from virtue, plays around with the majenta boys 
and begins to flaunt off-colors, beginning with rhododendrons 
and carrying on through the willow weed. There are good 
native pinks in Summer, but they are driven into the back- 
ground. By September both good and bad are pretty well burned 
out and pink is rarely seen in native Autumn flowers. 

Yellow also changes with the months. In early Spring it is 
fiercely cadmium bright. No yellow is so intense as that of a 
March marigold pushing out of a bed of withered leaves. But 
it is a Spring accent, not a common color, brilliantly resembling 
in its way the trumpets on the tower at Bethlehem, heralding 
the Pennsylvania Bach festival but not otherwise a part of the 
concert. Later it comes to its own as a Summer color, but gradu 
ally it gets less pretty, seeming to prefer a dirty face. In July it 
grows coarse and unreliable. Few late yellow wild flowers are 
good enough for the garden. Even the goldenrod looks better 
in the meadow than the border. 

It is when the leaves turn that we have the most agreeable 
American yellow of the year. The hue is less insistent than in 
Spring but more pleasing to the fastidious eye. It is clean and 

pale, but keeps plenty of substance. It 








to details, he found that it was not Na- 
ture that kept the same colors going. It 
was the gardener playing tricks by dye- 
ing flowers with hybridizer’s rouge or 
importing off-season plants from the 
tropics. 

All is fair in love and gardening, to be 
sure, and dahlias from Mexico are as 
decent to use as coffee from Brazil. No 
sensible gardener would want to stop a 
good looking girl at Ellis Island or let 
Nature forbid his foreign trade. On the 
other hand, he could not base American 
rules on lipstick as to the ways of foreign- 
ers, no matter how much he liked them. 








Blossoms Follow Bombs 


INET Y-FIVE types of flowers 

and shrubs, many unknown in 
London for years, are said to be 
flourishing on bombed sites there. 
It may be that they thrive on ni- 
trates, which are increased in the soil 
by burning. Botanical experts are 
watching for the possible return of 
the London rocket, a flower that has 
not been seen since the great fire of 
London, more than 270 years ago. 
It is a plant about two feet tall with 
a whitish blossom. 


holds in harmony what is left of the 
foliage greens with the giddy scarlets, 
browns, crimsons and purples as they 
come along. 

Similarly, the other colors have their 
annual development and all of their 
divergences influence the planting plan. 
The young landscape architect, putting 
away his color chart, decides that by and 
large he had better use vivid pink, red, 
yellow and blue in Spring arid early 
Summer, when they are clean and perky. 
In late Summer he will forget the pink 
and crimson side of red in favor of salmon 
and dull scarlet. Then, too, he will let 














blue turn to violet and purple. He will 
let bright yellow modulate to tawny gold 
and russet. In Autumn he would not 
bother much about flowers, but rather let 
the garden play second fiddle in the grand 
symphony of color that sweeps the 
countryside. 
——Fletcher Steele. 

Boston, Mass. 


Intriguing New Daylilies 


ECAUSE they are not true lilies, even 

though the same natural order holds 
them, I dislike somehow or other to use 
this common name for the hemerocallis. 
I do not dislike, but intensely admire, the 
‘‘hems’’ themselves, using the title which 
one enthusiastic hybridizer, the Ohio 
Betscher, sticks to. 

At the time when the first flush of roses 
has succumbed to the heat of late June and 
early July, when peonies are gone and the 
true lilies just languidly working their way 
into bloom, these bright daylilies are the 
best aid to the injured gardener who uses 
them sensibly. 

The time was when we knew only two 
or three of the species. We all recognize, 
of course, Hemerocallis fulva, the escape 
which is found as freely over the eastern 
United States as if it traveled on freight 
trains and was thrown out here and there. 
We knew about the clear yellow H. flava, 
but not much until recently about the 
hybrids and crosses brought into life by 
that energetic worker, Dr. A. B. Stout, of 
the New York Botanical Garden. 

It would be foolish for me to under- 
take to describe them, for the curious 
reader who really wants garden help will 
go somewhere and see them, and get them 
in consequence. He will find that they 
have become exceedingly rich in color and 
larger in size, though if crowded enough 
by neglect they will bloom small and then 
just anywhere in a fashion which further 
endears them to the hard-pressed gardener 
who is suffering from the ‘‘war-itis’’ gar- 
den difficulty. 

The late B. H. Farr put his hand on this 
genus, too, but the best work seems to 
have been done by Dr. Stout, whose prod- 
ucts are still marketed by the Farr con- 
cern. There is no reason why others could 
not work in the genus, and I did have a 
plant from that wonderful gardener, Mrs. 
J. Norman Henry, which was believed to 
be pink, although I| could not bring it to 
blooming size. Everything from the palest 
lemon to the deepest brown-red, with 
varied breadth of petals, with varied stripes 
and markings from time to time, and all 
these blooming not all at one big broad 
splash like the tulips do, but all through 
the season, belong in the hemerocallis 
family. 

That is why I recommend readers to 
look, see, admire and possess, finding then 
that from dark to light in about every 
shade except pure white, with of course 
no essays into blue and none definitely into 
pink, the ‘‘hems’’ are with him. He can 


be sure of an enduring plant to put where 
he needs a flash of color in the garden. At 
‘Breeze Hill’ just before the phloxes pro- 
vide their life-saving color to a heat-weary 
garden, the daylilies do the honors. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


New Tops on Your Evergreens 


AVE you ever been troubled by hav- 

ing the tops of your evergreens killed 
as the result of insect attack or by having 
them broken off by birds? Have you ever 
had to cut the tops off to keep the ever- 
greens in front of your house from grow- 
ing too tall? Then, you know how mis- 
shapen some of these can become unless 
steps are taken to correct the situation. It 
must be kept in mind that to remain 
pyramidal, most evergreen trees need cen- 
tral or terminal shoots, generally called 
“‘leaders.”’ 

Therefore, on pines, spruces and firs 
which bear their branches more or less in 
horizontal layers or whorls, take one 
branch from the uppermost ring and care- 
fully tie it upright. In a year or two this 
will have become the new leader and the 
old stub may be removed. 

The arborvitz, hemlocks and retino- 
sporas or plume cypresses, on the other 
hand, produce no whorls of branches. 
Nevertheless, one of the uppermost 
branches can also be tied upright in the 
same manner to form a new “‘leader.”’ 
Then, too, these last three evergreens, espe- 


cially, will stand trimming to bring them 
back to the desired form. So, see what you 
can do—your efforts will not be in vain. 


—Edwin F. Steffek. 


Houlton, Me. 


Care of Perennial Seedlings 
ERENNIALS started from seed in the 


home garden must be protected from 
the hot sun at midday. When the young 
plants are in a coldframe they can be shaded 
with laths spaced about an inch apart. 
When seed bed is depended upon it is bet- 
ter to use burlap or muslin stretched be- 
tween four stakes, one driven into each 
corner. It is a good plan to apply fre- 
quent top dressing of finely sifted loam or 
peatmoss, with which a little fertilizer has 
been mixed. Once in 10 days is not too 
often for such applications if plenty of 
water is also given. 


Planting Hollyhock Seeds 


PLANTING of hollyhock seeds 

should be made as soon as the seeds 
are ripe. It is always well to use perfectly 
fresh seed. The plants grow quickly and 
will flower next year. Old plants may be 
cut down, although the lower leaves 
should not be removed until the end of 
the season unless they show signs of rust. 
The hollyhock is considered a biennial, 
but reproduces itself readily and to all 
intents and purposes is a perennial when 
once established in the garden. 











Watering Seed Flats From Below 


UB-IRRIGATING seed flats by inserting waterproofed paper trays promises to be 

fully as effective and far less cumbersome than the much publicized wick method 
with its separate water reservoir. Such a tray is placed on the bottom of a seed container 
and filled to its full three-quarter-inch depth with crushed rock or similar drainage 
material. A three-inch pot is stood centrally on this drainage and the flat filled with a 
mixture of loam and sand in equal parts. After sowing, enough water is fed through 
the pot into the system to overflow the tray. 1 he need for subsequent watering can bi 
determined by lifting out the pot and examining the lower soil. Since all watering is 
from beneath it is a simple matter to control the amount of moisture in the upper soil. 
Such control will help check damping-off among newly germinated seedlings. 
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THE BUSY DAYS OF LATE SUMMER — 


Much garden work remains to be 
done at this season of the year 








HE exigencies of war-time living 
| and working demand that as much 
necessary planting as possible be 
done before Winter. Nothing which can 
be accomplished before snow flies should 
go over until Spring when all of the energy 
available for gardening must again be 
directed to food production and the main- 
tenance of existing plantings. By working 
along for the rest of this season, putting in 
each kind of plant when it is ready for 
moving, much can be accomplished by way 
of correcting neglected plantings and fill- 
ing garden gaps with new material. 

One of the first jobs to be undertaken is 
the revitalizing of herbaceous perennial 
plantings. Beds or borders which have 
grown up in an unkempt manner can be 
reconditioned now. Exceptions are certain 
plants of a relatively permanent nature 
such as peonies and gas plants. Also, plants 
which have yet to flower such as asters and 
chrysanthemums should be left intact to 
bloom in normal fashion. However, both 
budded asters and chrysanthemums can be 
lifted and moved out of the way without 
setback if handled carefully. 

Perhaps the best way to go about refur- 
bishing an old border is to dig out all 
plants possible and then prepare the soil, 
adding manure, and compost balanced by 
non-nitrogenous fertilizers. Meanwhile, 
the plants can be heeled in if necessary. 

Old clumps of perennials should be 
broken up, discarding hard central por- 
tions. For the strengthening of garden 
effect, it is best to set young divisions of 
any variety in small odd-numbered groups 
with the plants close enough together to 
cause each group to flower as a single speci- 
men plant. 

Replanting should bring qualitative as 
well as cultural improvement. Poor or 
indifferent varieties and chance seedlings 
should be discarded—not given away, but 
dumped. Catalogues should be searched 
for kinds which are better from the point 
»f view of both beauty and hardiness. 

Late Summer and early Autumn plant- 
ing of most kinds of iris is now being 
generally practiced. Many growers prefer 
to handle the bearded kinds after rather 
than before the rhizomes have made their 
growth. Early Autumn is also a good time 
to divide old clumps of Japanese and 
Siberian irises and to buy new plants. With 
the bulbous kinds there is a general prac- 
tice among gardeners to plant very late in 
\utumn to avoid any foliage growth in 
\utumn, although the late Professor Frank 
\. Waugh found that the appearance of 
green spear-like shoots in Autumn is sim- 
oly the habit of the plants and that no 
harm seems to follow. 

One unusual bulbous plant which seems 
to thrive best if planted early is eremurus. 


September 1, 1943 


It is also important to choose the place for 
these tall, impressive plants carefully since 
once planted they do best if left untrans- 
planted for years thereafter. A sunny 
position in rich, well-drained soil seems to 
suit them. About the only cultural hazard 
with eremurus is the starting of their 
growth so early in Spring that protection 
is often necessary on frosty nights. 

Daffodils in general should also be 
planted as early as possible in Autumn, the 
reason being that daffodil bulbs—like 
those of lilies—tend to be injured by long 
periods out of the soil under ordinary 
storage conditions. Most others of the so- 
called Dutch bulbs can be planted at al- 
most any time up until the ground freezes. 
In fact many gardeners prefer to delay tulip 
planting to prevent pre-Winter growth. 

In general all of the bulbs thrive in a 
rich, well-drained soil which contains 
plenty of organic material. Liberal 
amounts of well-processed compost or 
rotted manure can be used in bulb beds, 
provided it was added to the soil in the 
previous Spring or is placed deep enough 
so that no decomposing material comes in 
contact with the bulbs. The use of fresh 
manure is inadvisable. Bone meal can be 
mixed into the bulb soil at the rate of five 
pounds per 100 square feet to fortify the 
manure or compost which may be deficient 
in phosphoric acid. 

While bulbs such as tulips and hyacinths 
are commonly used for bold bedding ef- 
fects, the garden value of small plantings 
of bulbs of various kinds should not be 
overlooked. A tiny colony of crocuses in 
the angle of the buttress roots of a large 


tree or a handful of daffodils beside an out- 
cropping stone can add Springtime cheer to 
any garden. Similar locations for small 
plantings of grape hyacinths, snowdrops, 
scillas and other bulbs are easily found. 
The idea is to associate such tiny token 
plantings with larger objects. By this 
method room can easily be found for a 
number of varieties of one kind of bulb. 

If evergreens are to be moved in Autumn 
it is just as well to get them into new loca- 
tions during September. Some kinds, not 
ably yews, will put on more normal 
growth next year if transplanted now. For 
safe Autumn transplanting, plenty of water 
in the days before lifting and careful dig- 
ging are essential. Handled promptly and 
planted carefully new root growth will 
take place within two or three weeks. At 
this season the soil is still warm. 

Moving deciduous trees and shrubs is 
usually best delayed until the leaves fall 
and the plants are quite dormant. This is 
true in the case of roses which will estab- 
lish themselves and benefit from Autumn 
planting if lifted for moving after they 
have ripened their wood and are prepared 
naturally for Winter. The beds or planting 
sites should be prepared and the plants 
ordered well in advance but the actual 
setting of the plants should be delayed until 
relatively late. Roses, and many other 
kinds of deciduous woody plants which 
are dug in an unripened condition, before 
natural leaf fall and carelessly handled, can 
make the practice of Autumn planting 
appear to be a risky procedure. Actually 
when carefully carried out, Autumn plant- 
ing is a logical and satisfactory procedure. 





The new yellow Spanish iris Golden Lion is so large that it usually 
is mistaken for a Dutch iris. 
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PLANTING PEONIES PROPERLY — 


) Y OU should order your peony roots 
at once for immediate delivery. Then 
plant as soon as they arrive. You will 

see considerable difference in prices in nurs- 

ery catalogues. Remember that if you pay 

a little extra you will get more for your 

money. Good strong roots will give you 

more satisfactory results. You will realize 

bloom more quickly and usually have a 

stronger plant. The best advice is buy the 

strongest, highest priced roots of the best 
older varieties. Roots of new varieties are 
for the one who grows peonies as a hobby. 

Careless planting of peony roots will 
cause you to have grief. Use just a little 
care and you will be proud of your peonies. 

The first thing to remember is to select a 

spot where you are sure you would like 

your peony plant for a good many years. 

Remember that your peony wants full sun 

exposure. Then let it remain there because 

most peonies do not like to be disturbed. 

Some of the officinalis types of peonies are 

known to be well over 100 years old. This 

brings us to the question of soil fertility. 

A plant remaining in the same spot 

year after year is bound to deplete 

the soil fertility around it. 

It is very important to enrich 

the spot where you set your peony 

root. Dig a hole about one and 

one-half feet deep. Place some ma- 

nure, upturned sod, compost, or 

leaf mold in the bottom plus a good 

handful of bone meal and super- 

phosphate. Then mix bone meal 

and plenty of organic matter with 

the soil as it is replaced to within 

about eight inches of the top. 

Peonies do not like acid soil and 

some lime should be mixed in to 

correct acid soils. The root should 

be planted in unenriched soil. It is 

always better for the new roots that 

form to grow down into the en- 

riched area. The organic matter and 

phosphate are very important to 

give lasting fertility. Then about 

two handfuls of a complete fer- 

tilizer scratched into the soil early 

in the Spring and a light mulch of 

compost in the Fall will keep up 

the fertility. The mulch can be 

scratched in with the fertilizer in 

the Spring. Your peonies started 

and maintained in this way will | 

give you so much better results | 

than if you just plant the roots | 

and forget them. 

One important point to always 

keep in mind when planting peony 

roots is that the buds seen at the 

region of the crown should only be | 

about two inches from the surface 
of the soil. Peonies may not bloom 
if the buds are planted much deeper 





Results are likely to be poor unless the 
correct methods are carefully followed 


than this. Peony roots should have not less 
than three buds on each division. Set your 
peony roots not closer than three feet apart 
to allow proper development. 

Peony roots should be planted firmly. 
The soil should be firmed around the roots 
with the hands. The soil should be 
tramped some to avoid considerable set- 
tling later. Allow enough depression to 
fill in with water. A good watering will 
pack the soil more firmly. After the water 
has soaked in, fill the rest of the hole with 
soil and firm it well. Even with this some 
settling of soil will probably occur during 
the Winter. Therefore, it is safer with Fall 
planting of peonies to mound soil up over 
the crown to shed water. 

With September pianting it is also safer 
to apply a straw mulch over the planting. 
This should be done after the ground is 
frozen to prevent heaving. Do not expect 
much bloom from your new peony plants 
the first year or two. 

You should ask yourself the question 
whether or not your peony plants showed 





A fifteen-year peony root with the soil washed 


away ready for division. 
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any disease this year. You may have noticed 
the buds turning brown and failing to de- 
velop. Such peonies are diseased. Bud-rot 
is a fungus disease. It seems to be the 
most prevalent disease of peonies. The 
peony stems may also be attacked as they 
are developing in the Spring. The stems 
turn black, wilt and fall to the ground. 
The buds may not be attacked by the 
disease until they are good size, then turn 
brown and fail to open. The inside, if cut 
open, will be rotted. 

Use of sanitary measures is the best 
method to control bud-rot. The first step 
is to go back into healthy tissue and cut off 
diseased stems, as soon as they are seen. 
Place them in a basket as they are cu off 
and burn them. This will destroy the 
source of considerable infection. In addi- 
tion, burn all peony tops as soon as you 
remove them this Fall. It is better not to 
practice disbudding in the Spring if there 
is evidence of the disease then. It is pos- 
sible to spread the disease from one plant 
to another in the disbudding process. The 
disease can also be kept down by 
using a weak Bordeaux spray and 
applying thoroughly when th 
buds are very tiny. 

J od 


aia | 


Grove. 
Ames, Iowa 


Ericas on the West Coast 


T ASTONISHES me that native 
plants of South Africa seem so 
comfortable in this Summer-fog 
bound section of the Pacific coast 
South African heaths, supposedly 
sun lovers, grow better here than 
in the sunny South, although the 
light soil of the Monterey Penin 
sula may have something to do 
with that fact. 
| One of the most successful wild 
| ericas is E. cerinthoides, plants of 
| which receive nothing from me but 
a place on the hillside in which t 
live. In return for this they give 
me, twice a year, quantities of clus 
tered vermilion tubes, one and one 
half inches long. The period and 
length of bloom depends upon the 
time and the amount of rain, a! 
though flowers usually appear in 
December and again in May. 

I have no doubt that my heaths 
would be happier and give better 
results if they received some Sum 
mer water, but the point of my 
garden, if such it can be called, 
not to see how well I can make a 
plant grow, but how well it can 
; Manage without me. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 
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STORING VEGETABLES FOR WINTER — 


Methods which may be used — 
some indoors and some outside 


tant part of the general program of 

keeping the products of the home 
garden for Winter use. It can be made to 
supplement the practice of canning and, in 
some cases, dehydration. As J. R. Hepler 
of New Hampshire points out: Vegetables 
as a rule are used for food after they have 
made their fullest growth and just before 
they go into the seeding stage. Some, such 
as potatoes and beets, have a definite rest 
period between maturity and seedage; 
others, like lettuce, have none. The latter 
class is very hard to keep. Those usable 
only at a very definite period in their 
growth, such as string beans, peas, corn or 
greens must be preserved by canning. 

Vegetables to be stored for Winter use 
should be mature, although not over-ripe, 
and should be free from disease, insect in- 
juries, bruises and cuts due to handling. 
Diseased or roughly handled vegetables 
are not only likely to rot, but may spread 
rot to others nearby. 

Vegetables are stored for varying pe- 
riods outdoors or inside under frost-proof 
conditions which maintain satisfactory 
conditions of light, ventilation and hu- 
midity. The safest and most accessible 
storage is the cool room. This may be a 
section of the basement, an unused room 
in the house, or, sometimes, a portion of 
the family garage. Farm homes very often 
have a cave or outdoor cellar located near 
the house within easy range of the kitchen 
door. Building such a beneath-ground, 
permanent structure is something of a 
major project since construction must be 
sturdy enough to hold up tons of insulat- 
ing earth. 

It is quicker and cheaper and often just 
as satisfactory to build a cold room in a 
corner of the house basement. Located so 
as to have access to outside air and as far 
as possible from the heating plant, such a 
cold room six feet wide and 10 feet long 
should handle the storage requirements of 
a family of five. 

The specifications for the home-cellar 
cold room are stated by W. R. Cole of the 
Massachusetts State College as follows: 

The walls are made up of 2-inch by 3-inch 
studding set on a sill of the same material which 
is securely fastened to the floor of the cellar. If 
the cellar floor is of concrete this sill can be 
spiked down; if of earth, stakes may be driven 
in and the sill fastened to them. The ends of 
the walls that touch the foundations should be 
securely fastened and closely fitted. 

The studs are covered on both sides with 
building paper and then with matched boards. 
This gives a good wall for holding cold in the 
storage room, but the use of mill shavings to 
fill the spaces between the studs will greatly 
improve insulation. Commercial insulation 
such as rock wool, etc., may be used. 

The ceiling of the storage room should be 
‘overed with paper and matched boards. Again 
the job of keeping the room cold will be easier 
if the ceiling spaces are filled with insulating 
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material. The use of insulating material in the 
ceiling will be appreciated if the room over- 
head is a living room, because if the storage is 
held at 36 to 40 degrees that section of the 
floor above will be noticeably cold unless in- 
sulated. 

The doorway should be about three feet 
wide and at least six feet, six inches high. For 
good insulation it would be best to have a 
double door, one on the inside and one on the 
outside of this room. However, a single door, 
if well built and well fitted will suffice. This 
door should be built of two layers of board 
with insulating paper between the layers. A 
sheet of insulating board would be better. 

The chute type of ventilation is the most 
efficient and may require somewhat less atten- 
tion. The type of window is not so important 
in the control of temperature as the care in its 
operation. Any type window may be used suc- 
cessfully or may give unsatisfactory results de- 
pending upon their operation. Regardless of 
type they should have a heavy screen to keep 
out insects and to prevent the entrance of 
rodents. 

There should be a good thermometer in the 
cold room. The temperature inside the cold 
room will determine the operation of the ven- 
tilating window or chute. If the temperature 
in the storage room begins to go above 38-40 
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degrees, open the ventilating chute provided 
that the temperature outside is colder than the 
temperature in the storage room. When nights 
are cool and the days are warm, open the venti- 
lator at night and close it during the day. 
There is a variance of practice when it 
comes to equipping the basement cold 
room. In New England open shelves and 
bins are built to accommodate different 
products with complete dependence on 
perfect control of temperature, moisture 
and ventilation. Often to improve air 
moisture conditions several inches of moist 
ened sand are spread on the floor or root 
crops are stored in boxes of sand. On the 
other hand, out in Iowa, C. L. Fitch advo- 
cates placing each lot in separate containers 
such as partly tight but easily opened bar- 
rels or boxes. By means of these containers 
the shrinking effect of free air is offset. 
Where no such permanent equipment is 












































HINGED AT TOP 


The illustration at the top of the page—This drawing 
was made to show the inside construction of a storage 
room in a basement or cellar. 


The illustration at the bottom of the page—These 
drawings show various methods by which ventilation 
can be provided for a cold cellar. 
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possible, vegetables are often stored 
in mounds, or barrels buried hori- 
zontally in the open. Covered deeply 
enough to prevent freezing, root 
crops can often be carried through 
until Spring in the manner illus- 
trated in the accompanying dia- 
grams. As soon as the freezing 
weather arrives the ventilator of 
straw —-or sometimes boards — 
should be removed, and if necessary 
more layers of straw and soil added. 

A variation of this storage tech- 
nique is to place the vegetables in 
small lots in several paper-lined cor- 
rugated cartons which—f no barrel 
is used—are, in turn, placed in large 
wooden boxes. The advantage of 
this packaging practice is to prevent 
injury by freezing when the mound 
is opened in cold weather. In gen- 
eral, however, outdoor mounds are 
intended for the storage of vegetables 
intended for consumption early in 
the Winter. 


Philadelphia Harvest Show 


N OUTDOOR Victory garden harvest 
show will be held in the centre of 
Philadelphia on September 15 and 16 
(Wednesday and Thursday) in a large 
tent on a plot of land along the Parkway 
between Sixteenth and Seventeenth Streets. 
The show will be sponsored by The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, with the 
co-operation of the City of Philadelphia. 
The schedule includes classes for vege- 
tables, fruits, late Summer flowers, canned 
material of all kinds, and artistic arrange- 
ments. There is no entry charge and the 
schedule is arranged for the benefit of new 
exhibitors. 

In most of the classes the awards will 
be ribbons, but prizes of $5.00 in war 
savings stamps will be given for some of 
the outstanding exhibits. There will be in- 
teresting displays by the Philadelphia 
Branch of the National Association of 
Gardeners, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, the Philadelphia County Prison Farm, 
the National Farm School and some of the 
leading commercial firms in the Phila- 
delphia area. A special demonstration of 
storing vegetables for the Winter in pits 
and coldframes will be one of the educa- 
tional exhibits. 

The show will be open to all and ad- 
mission will be free. Entry blanks and 
schedules may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, Room 601, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Mistakes in Pest Control 


T IS doubtful if any one phase of gar- 

dening is more misunderstood than that 
of pest control. Tremendous amounts of 
material, to say nothing of money, are 
wasted because the wrong thing is used. 
This fact is brought out in a bulletin by 
Victor Ries of the Ohio College of Agri- 





Vegetables may be stored out-of-doors in a barrel 
properly insulated with soil and straw or other litter. 


“au 


Vegetables may also be stored in a mound well pro- 
tected with straw and soil. Drainage must be good. 


culture, who writes: Here are some of the 
more common mistakes: 

Spraying Black Leaf 40 on roses for the 
control of black spot and mildew. It is 
useless for this purpose. 

Applying arsenate of lead for plant lice. 
It won't bother them in the least. 

Using dusting sulfur for caterpillars. It 
won't bother them at all. 

Putting lime in the ground for the con- 
trol of insects on plants. It is useless for 
this. 

Dousing plants with dishwater or soap- 
suds. The grease in the water wil! probably 
do the plants more harm than the insects. 

Putting tobacco stems in the ground for 
the control of insects and diseases; they 
have about the same value as cornstalks. 

Each dust or spray material is good for 
certain things only. No one material is 
good for everything, although many of 
them may be combined for dual-purpose 
sprays or dusts. 

Nicotine in the form of Black Leaf 40 
is good only for the control of plant lice 
(aphis) and other sucking insects. It must 
hit each and every insect in order to be 
effective. It also has some value in the con- 
trol of leaf miners. 

Arsenate of lead is effective only for 
those insects that eat it when they eat the 
foliage, stems or flowers. It will not bother 
sucking insects such as plant lice. 

Bordeaux mixture and the other copper 
materials such as Coposil, Cuprocide 54Y, 
Basi-cop, and Cupro K are of value in the 
control of some plant diseases such as rust 
and leaf spot. They also have a slight repel- 
lent value for leaf hoppers and a few other 
insects. 

Sulfur, whether used as dusting sulfur 
or sprayed as wettable sulfur, is valuable 
only in the control of certain diseases such 
as black spot of roses and mildew on any 
plant. It is also used in the control of red 
spider mite on phlox, evergreens, and 
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other plants. Do not use it on vege- 
tables; it may cause burning. 

Pyrethrum and rotenone, often 
sold under various trade names, both 
as dust and as spray, are extremely 
useful in the control of sucking in- 
sects such as plant lice and for the 
control of chewing insects such as 
various caterpillars and others eating 
the foliage. 


Division of Perennials 


ANY perennials, including 

such favorites as iris, peonies, 
bleeding hearts, hostas, and narcissi, 
stop blooming if allowed to grow 
too long with no dividing. For the 
benefit of busy Victory gardeners 
whose flower garden clumps have 
reached the stage where they require 
,~ division, it should be pointed out 
‘ that there are two general methods 
of dividing old clumps. The one 
standard in garden literature is the 
nurseryman’s method. It requires 
that the entire clump be lifted, broken or 
cut into pieces of good planting size, and 
replanted in new soil. 

The second method is that of the home 
gardener trying to get a start of a perennial 
for a neighbor, and the method is often 
not recognized as clump divasion. It re- 
quires digging down along one side of a 
clump to lay bare a part of the root system 
—a stout butcher knife is a popular coun- 
try tool for the work. A portion of the 
exposed rootstock, rhizome, or root sys- 
tem is pulled, hacked, or chopped free 
from the main growth. The hole is filled 
with fresh rich soil. 

I have a suspicion that the clumps of 
peonies reported as having bloomed for 
decades without any division have in 
reality had much of this unofficial dividing. 

Busy gardeners will find they can do 
necessary dividing quickly by an adapta- 
tion of the second method. A sharp ditch- 
ing spade is the ideal tool, but anything 
that will make a quick clean cut can be 
used. Cut right through the center of the 
clump to be divided, lifting one half and 
leaving the other undisturbed. Fill in the 
hole with good soil from the vegetable 
garden. The lifted section may be dis 
carded, or may be conventionally divided 
and reset. This method entails many cut 
tubers, bulbs, rootstocks, and the like and 
is, therefore, wasteful of plant material, 
but it saves much time and energy. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Little Book, Low Price 


““Evergreens, Shrubs and Your Lawn,”’ by 
Luther P. Creasy. Published by the author at 
Catawissa, Pa. Price 25 cents. 

This little booklet’s mission is to inspire 
the reader to a better understanding of how 
to care for trees, evergreens, shrubs and 
lawn. It tells what to do, how to do it and 
when to do it, helping to make mainte- 
nance work a pleasure. 
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GUIDE FOR STORING VEGETABLES 





Vegetable 


When to Harvest 


Where to Store 


Ideal 
Temp. 


Humidity and 
Air Conditions 


Length of Time 
Will Keep 





Beans (Dried 
Shell) 


Beets 


Cabbage 


Carrots 


Celery 


Chinese 


Cabbage 


Onions 


Parsnips 


Potatoes 
(Irish) 


Potatoes 
(Sweet ) 


Pumpkins 
and Squash 


Rutabagas 
and Turnips 


Salsify (Veg- 
etable oyster) 





Tomatoes* 





As ripened on plants. 


Late planted and well matured. 
Remove all but about 2 inches 
of tops. 


Late planted and fully devel- 
oped. Leave heads untrimmed 
and roots on for pit storage. 


Late planted and fully ma- 
tured. Remove all but about 
2 inches of tops. 


Strip off outside leaves; leave 
roots attached. 


Leave in garden until Nov. 1. 
Will stand heavy frost. 


Harvest before Fall rains. Dry 
thoroughly. Leave 2 to 4 
inches of stem. 


Leave in ground until Spring. 
Mulch with straw or leaves for 
easy digging in Winter. 


Late kinds keep best. As soon 
as fully matured or when vines 
are dead. Dry thoroughly. 


before frost. Avoid 
bruising. Cure for 2 weeks at 
80 to 90°. Avoid freezing. 


Harvest 


Harvest before frost. Leave 2 
inches of stem. Cure for two 
weeks in the sun. 


Select only sound, mature veg- 
etables. 


Same as for parsnips. 


Harvest light and dark green 
fruit before damaged by frost. 


Where there is dryness and 
ample ventilation. Fumigate 
beans for weevil control. 


In a pit or storage cellar or in 
boxes of sand or peat moss in 
a house cellar. 


In a pit or trenches. Avoid 
storing in basement under 
house because of strong odors 


In a pit or storage cellar or in 
boxes of sand or peat moss in a 
house cellar. 


Moist sand in boxes in base- 
ment. Water every 10 days. 
Or in trenches protected from 
freezing. 


Hang up or spread on shelves, 
in basement. 


In attic, barn, or shed, or cold 
basement if dry. 


May also be stored in basement, 
pit or storage cellar. 


In pit, cool basement or dry 
floor above freezing. 


Store above 


freezing. 


in a dry place 


In dry attic, barn, garage or 
shed. Do not allow one speci- 
men to touch another. 
above freezing. 


Store 


Store in pit or in sand, soil or 
peat moss in home cellar in 
covered boxes. 


Same as for parsnips. 
Wrap each fruit and place on 


shelves or in boxes, or hang 
whole plant from rafters. 


30 to 32° 


32 to 40° 


32 to 40° 


32 to 40° 


33 to 38° 


32 to 40° 


32° 


36 to 40° 


32 to 40° 


32° 


*If a few ripe apples and pears are mixed with partly ripened late tomatoes. picked before frost 
boxes, tomatoes will ripen up well. 


Low humidity; 
ample air circu- 
lation. 


High humidity ; 
medium ventila- 
tion. 


High humidity. 


High humidity ; 
medium ventila- 
tion. 


High humidity : 
medium circula- 
tion. 


Medium circu- 
lation; high 
humidity. 


Circulation 
should be good; 
atmosphere dry. 


High humidity ; 
medium circula- 
tion. 


Must have dry- 
ness and dark- 
ness. Light turns 
potatoes green. 
Freezing makes 
them sweet. 


Low humidity; 
good air circu- 
lation. 


Low humidity; 
good air circu- 
lation. 


High humidity; 
little air circula- 
tion. 


Same as for 
Parsnips. 


Medium humid- 
ity and air circu- 
lation. 


and stored at 68 


Indefinitely 


4 to 5 mos. 


5 mos 


6 mos 


2 to + mos. 


3 to + mos. 


> mos 


4+ to 5 mos. or 
until Spring in 
the ground. 


3 to 5 mos. 


4 to 6 mos. 


2 to 3 mos. 


2 to 3 mos 


Same as for 
parsnips. 


1 month 


to 72° in sealed 
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OW comes Colorado with an enthusi- 

astic grower of herbs. Her name is 
Mrs. Helen M. Droge and she lives near 
Fort Collins. I am told that Mrs. Droge 
has 30 different kinds planted near her 
house, and, it seems, she puts them to good 
use. Lemon balm is used in fruit drinks, 
and burnet, which has a cucumber flavor, 
in vinegar. Of course, many gardeners use 
rose-geranium leaves in apple jelly and 
serve sage as tea, but never before have I 
heard of anyone using dill seed in apple 
pie. Mrs. Droge says she prefers dill seed 
to cinnamon, using a scant one-eighth tea- 
spoonful for each pie. 

Like other herb enthusiasts, Mrs. Droge 
has had her troubles with getting the seed 
to germinate. Sometimes, too, she finds 
that the seed has been misnamed and that 
one plant pops up in the place of another, 
but that is the unexpected delight of an 
herb garden. 

Among her favorite herbs are tarragon, 
Winter savory, and coriander. She likes 
coriander in stews, and when it is candied, 
uses it as cake decoration in place of cara- 
way seed, which is not as easy to grow. 

Mrs. Droge admits that sweet thyme, 
once it is started, is ‘time on your hands,”’ 
for it is hard to kill out. Horehound for 
candy and tea is also easily grown in Colo- 
rado, as well as marjoram and sweet basil. 
Sweet basil adds that certain something to 
lamb stew. 

In her study of herbs Mrs. Droge has 
wondered just what distinguishes an herb 
from other plants. She likes the definition 
given by Rosetta E. Clarkson in her book 
‘Herbs, Their Culture and Uses.”’ 

‘An herb is a plant that has been cher- 
ished for centuries because of its usefulness 


in cooking, in medicine, in household 
preparations, and in industry.” 

Some herbs also have a money value. 
Although Mrs. Droge does not raise herbs 
for commercial use, she suggests that sage, 
if dried in the shade, is always in demand 
for sausage seasoning. I am told that the 
best time to gather any herb for drying is 
just before blossom time, when the plant 
has the most oil. Lay the cut stems and 
leaves on screens in the shade, and cover 
well with a fastened-down cloth to keep 
out dust and flies. It usually takes about 
two days for drying, depending on the 
weather. 

Besides adding piquancy to food, herbs 
have an aesthetic value. Lavender sachets 
have long been favorites in the linen closet. 
Another idea is to tie together sweet-smell- 
ing bunches of herbs, group them senti- 
mentally in the language of flowers, and 
decorate with small paper doilies for iace 
frills. This delightful old-fashioned spice 
bouquet gives us the “‘tussie-mussie’’ men- 
tioned in many books. 


Y REMARKS in January about 

Mrs. Tisdaie’s garden in Hingham, 
Mass., have drawn letters from the Du 
Ponts of Delaware and from across the 
country in Lemon Grove, Calif. No one 
seems to want to imitate her marriage 
monument of twin trees but all want 
some of her excellent tomato seeds. As she 
produces them only for her friends in 
Hingham, she has naturally not been able 
to supply the demand, but she did tell one 
club in West Virginia how she saves her 
seed so that they could put it into their 
year book. Here is her method: ““Take the 
first, most perfect, ripe tomatoes. Poke out 





Mrs. George Metcalf and her outstanding garden at Fayette, Iowa. 
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the seed with your fingers into water and 
let stand for several days. Strain off the 
water and spread the seeds on paper. When 
thoroughly dry scrape together, fold in 
paper and mark.” 


ITH reference to a long phlox 

season (Horticulture, May 15) the 
regular decussata types can readily be made 
to bloom over a long season. By cutting 
back the plants after they have bloomed, 
young shoots are induced to form on the 
stems. These growths, when rooted, will 
make plants which will bloom later than 
the old established roots. 

Another method of propagation, the 
one conceded by specialists to be the best 
method, is to propagate from root cut- 
tings. Strong plants can be lifted in the 
Fall, their long roots sheared off and these 
stringy pieces, cut into 1-inch lengths, can 
be laid in sandy furrows in a coldframe or 
in a flat in a frame or cool greenhouse. 

The following Spring these root cut- 
tings will make little plants which, planted 
in good soil, will flower in late Summer 
at only half the normal height. 


DOUBT if it is correct to say as on Page 

202, May 15 issue, that Papaver somni- 
ferum used to be sold by seedsmen in all 
colors. It is true that the so-called double 
peony- and carnation-flowered poppies are 
derived from the opium poppy, P. somni- 
ferum, but the true species is single and 
comes in two shades, white and pale 
lavender. 

It is the seeds of these that used to be 
imported for use by bakers, all of them 
being sterilized by heat before bakers re- 
ceived them. In the trade it was known as 
“Blue Poppy’’ seed, but while one type 
did yield a bluish seed the other type, the 
whitish-flowered sort, has blackish seeds. 


ROFESSOR L. C. GROVE of the 

lowa State College has sent me the pic- 
ture which is being reproduced on this page 
because it shows what he considers the most 
beautiful farm garden which he has seen 
in the State of Iowa. The garden belongs 
to Mrs. George Metcalf of Fayette, which 
is located in the northeastern part of Iowa. 
To quote Professor Grove, ““The garden is 
spacious and the textural quality in the 
various evergreens is a study in itself. 
Young trees have been used skillfully to 
gain transition from the flower border to 
the tall spire-like evergreens.”’ 

Iowa is an active gardening state, a fact 
due in no small measure to the work of the 
garden clubs, which are very well organ 
ized, and the extension service of the col 
lege, particularly as represented by Profes 
sor Grove. 
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Making Leafmold Quickly 


CCORDING to Richard Walters of 
the Maplewood, N. J., Park Depart- 
ment good leafmold is not produced 
quickly in deep piles suitable for the com- 
posting of other organic materials. He has 
found that in 10 months’ time complete 
decomposition takes place only within 20 
inches of the surface. Mr. Walters has 
reported his method to The Shade Tree 
as follows: 

As the leaves are hauled into the yard, they 
are stacked into big piles, packed down, and 
watered. During December and January, these 
leaves are transferred to small piles for decom- 
posing. The piles are four and one-half feet 
wide, six and one-half feet high, and may be 
any length. 

First, a layer of well-packed leaves is set up 
one foot high, then pre-mixed fertilizer is 
broadcast over it and washed in lightly. The 
mixture contains two parts calcium cyanamid 
and one part of superphosphate and is applied 
at the rate of 10 pounds to one cubic yard of 
well-packed leaves 

Six such one-foot layers are set up in this 
manner and then the edges of the pile set higher 
to retain the water. No further attention is 
necessary except watering during the dry 
Summer months. We have abandoned the old 
method of turning over our leaf piles in the 
Spring. It is not necessary. 

In October, the first one and one-half feet 
of leafmold is taken off all around the pile and 
from the top which, by then, is usually well 
rotted. The remaining part of the pile, usually 
one and one-half feet thick, two and one-half 
feet high, and half decomposed. is shredded 
and used for mulching of evergreens, shrubs 
perennial beds and soil improvement in place 
of manure. 

Contrary to popular belief, leafmold 
produced in the manner described above is 
close to neutral in reaction. Fresh leaf- 
mold mixed from leaves of various kinds 
of trees last year showed a rating of pH 7.6 
and leafmold one year old, pH 6.9. This 
more alkaline acid reaction of fresh leaf- 
mold is probably due to the lime contained 
in the calcium cyanamid, the easy access 
of air to the leaves, and the absence of 
excessive moisture. 


Locally Available Mulches 


CHATTANOOGA candy maker 

mulches the trees in his orchard with 
the reddish-brown husks or hulls — not 
shells—of peanuts. After being piled for 
a time to weather, the material is spread 
about two inches deep under the trees. 
Another Tennessee fruit grower cares for 
his peach orchard by spreading an inch or 
two of hog hair from a slaughter house 
beneath the trees except those near his resi- 
dence. Still another unusual mulch, also 
reported by A. N. Pratt in Tennessee Hor- 
ticulture, is ‘“‘motes’’ — the rubbish re- 
moved from cotton seeds before pressing. 
Thus are American growers turning to 
heretofore unused organic materials in their 
desire to keep up soil fertility while en- 
gaged in the task of feeding the world. 
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Syrup From Sweet Cider 


PPLE syrup can be made at home in a 
maple syrup pan or evaporator. Ac- 
cording to F, P. Griffiths and J. J. Powers 
of the Massachusetts State College only 
freshly prepared sweet cider contains the 
sugar necessary in the preparation of this 
syrup. Fermented or old cider will not 
make sweet syrup. Benzoated or preserved 
cider will yield a bitter concentrate. About 
one-third to one-half ounce of baking soda 
is necessary to partially neutralize the acid. 
Too much soda will turn the cider dark in 
color. A black syrup will also result from 
the use of a container having an exposed 
iron surface. Care should be taken not to 
burn or caramelize the syrup. The finished 
produce should be light-red in color and 
have a sweet apple flavor without a pro- 
nounced caramel taste. It makes an excel- 
lent substitute for maple and corn syrups. 


Canning Powders Dangerous 


ECAUSE some canning powders may 

injure your health, the best plan is to 
avoid the use of these preservatives in home 
canning, says Dr. W. E. Pyke of Colorado. 
Canning powders often include boric acid 
and its compounds, which are known to be 
toxic. Sulfites and sulfur dioxide are de- 
structive to vitamin B1. Such preservatives 
as salicylic acid and sodium benzoate, vary 
in their effects on the human body. Al- 
though canning powders prevent or retard 
growth of certain groups of organisms, 
they are ineffective against others. Use of 
the powders many times leads to careless- 
ness and neglect of the usual sanitary pre- 
cautions. 


A Rugged Plum 
ORTICULTURAL NEWS reports 
from New Jersey that the Methley 

plum is one variety not much troubled by 
Japanese beetle. It bears a medium-sized, 
red-fleshed fruit which ripens about mid 
July at New Brunswick, N. J. 


A New Ozark Border Plant 


NEW amsonia from the Ozarks of 
Arkansas—Amsonia_ hubricti—has 
been tested in the perennial borders of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden and proved it- 
self to be a much more satisfactory plant 
than ‘‘A. tabernemontana’’ (frequently 
actually A. illustris) offered by many 
nurserymen. According to Robert E. 
Woodson, Jr., who named the species after 
Leslie Hubricht who found it in Garland 
County, Ark., it is a neater plant of more 
refined growth. The foliage is ornamental 
and the clearer blue flowers are displayed to 
better advantage. Writing in Rhodora Mr. 
Woodson also stated that another variety, 
A. ciliata filifolia, is a satisfactory and 
long-lived border perennial with some- 
thing of the grace of Linum perenne. 


Planting Potatoes in Florida 


OTATO experiments in Florida have 

revealed that the total yield of tubers 
increase under conditions in that state with 
an increase in the size of seed pieces and 
with a decrease in the distance between seed 
pieces in the row. E. N. McCubbin of the 
Florida experiment station has reported 
that a yield of 270 bushels per acre was 
harvested from two-ounce pieces 
spaced six inches apart and only 190 
bushels were obtained from one-ounce 
pieces planted 14 inches apart in the row. 
The practical weight of seed pieces and 
spacing interval for general field use is 
probably an average of the above experi 
mental extremes. 


Dogs Learn Quickly 
RESIDENT of Mansfield, Ohio, has 
reported to Lawn Care that a half 

dozen unbaited mouse traps placed on the 
ground at two-foot intervals protected a 
matched pair of evergreens from visiting 
dogs. The dogs smelled around the traps, 
sprang them and now avoid that particular 
yard. 
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SUPERB QUALITY — Grown under 
the cool moist breezes of the Pacific 
Ocean, in the World's most favored 
spot for the production of fine bulbs. 


1943 Special 


NARCISSUS 
FRANCISCA DRAKE 


One of the showiest of the In- 
comparabilis Type. Perianth of 
silvery white, tinted gold at the 
base; cup of orange-red is wide 
and deep, nicely frilled at the 
edge. The wonderful contrast of 
color makes this a most striking 
flower for garden display. Tall 
stems with the flowers far above 
the foliage. 


Never before offered to Amer- 
ica’s gardeners at this low price. 


Per Doz. $1.50 Postpaid 


TULIPS—America’s finest; equal to 
anything ever produced abroad, 
either for garden planting or 
forcing. 

BULB IRIS — Dutch Tingitana Hy- 
=— Spanish, English and Reticu- 
ata. 


ON REQUEST — Our colorfully illustrated 
catalog is the most complete in America 
on Daffodils, describes 235 varieties, many 
new, rare and unusual. 








IT IVO TOT MUL, Ao 


ROUTE 1, BOX 404, ELMA, WASHINGTON 








HOME CANNING 


FOR VICTORY 
By Ann Pierce 


An all-inclusive guide to pickling 
preserving, dehydrating and canning 
by government-approved methods. 
Covers fruits and vegetables, conserves 
and marmalades, jams and fruit butters, 
jellies, pickles, relishes. Instructions on 
storaging, packing, equipment. All 
recipes give rules for sugar conserva- 
tion. Third printing. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Please tell me of any uses for linden flowers. 

Sargent’s ‘Silva of North America’’ states that ‘‘Lime-flower 
oil, or Linden-oil, obtained by distilling the flowers of the 
European Tilia, has a pleasant odor and is used in perfumery. 
An infusion of the flowers is a popular domestic remedy in some 
European countries. The flowers yield large quantities of nectar 
and honey made near forests of Tilia is unsurpassed in flavor 
and delicacy.” 


* * * * 
How do I go about adjusting my lawnmower to cause it to cut 
higher? 
Lower the roller, thus raising the cutting device farther from 
the ground. No tinkering with the bed knife or cutting blades 


is necessary. 
& * * * 


In which season is it better to transplant Magnolia stellata? 

Magnolias are among the few plants which in northern gar- 
dens seem always to respond better to Spring transplanting. 

* * * * 

How are small quantities of geraniums started from cuttings? 

Take cuttings of young growth, perhaps five inches long, 
remove the lower leaves and place in glasses of water in a shaded 
place, or in pots of moist sand. If in sand, they should not be 
watered heavily after a first thorough moistening. As soon as 
rooted, pot the young plants in small pots in plain garden soil. 
Richer soil can be used for subsequent potting in larger con- 


tainers. 
* *K Ok * 


Has my peach tree failed to bear fruit because it is planted in an 
isolated position? 

On the whole, peach trees are self-fruitful. However, under 
some conditions it kas been thought that a mixture of varieties 
which flower at the same time has made for better pollination. 

* * * * 

Please tell me if a gift plant labeled Cladrastis lutea will grow 
to be a tree. 

Cladrastis lutea or yellowwood will develop into a reasonably 
tall tree which will bear racemes of fragrant, white pea-like 
blooms early in the season. One thing to watch out for in train 
ing the plant is not to let it form more than one central leader, 
thus avoiding the formation of stem crotches which will weaken 
the plant as it grows older. 

x »~ a * 

How can I prevent smut on sweet corn? 

Corn smut may be present in the garden soil, or it may enter 
the garden in manure. It may also come on seed corn. There is 
little which can be done once infection has taken place except 
cut and burn the diseased ears. Seed should not be saved from 
smut-infected corn plantings. Smut-resistant hybrid sweet corns 
are now being developed by plant breeders. 

* * * * 

What is the best potting mixture for calla lilies? 

The calla requires a light soil which is well enriched and 
slightly on the acid side. Such a mixture could be made up of 
two-thirds heavy loam and one-third cow manure or its equiva- 
lent in properly prepared compost. Pot one bulb to a seven-inch 
pot and give additional feeding as soon as the roots are well 
established. ° 

* * ok ” 

How can I establish a planting of flowering shrubs beneath the 
overhang of large Norway maples? 

Select full-grown specimens of bush honeysuckles, witch 
hazels, regel privet, viburnums, deciduous euonymus and other 
kinds known to tolerate some shade and move them into well- 
prepared planting sites. Ample watering and feeding or mulch- 
ing will help in subsequent seasons. Also, refrain from pruning 
of live tops. 
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Herbs for Winter Windows 


Se an article with this title appeared 
in, Horticulture, February 15, 1933, 
much new material has been gathered from 
many sources, and many new experiences 
with growing herbs under household con- 
ditions have been recorded. Therefore, 
these notes may be timely to the housewife 
who reluctantly gives up the green season- 
ings of her Summer herb garden to Win- 
ter's cold, and when food economists are 
stressing herb flavors in cheap foods. 

Not all culinary herbs are adaptable to 
house culture. Sage, southernwood, laven- 
der and lemon verbena either stand still or 
drop their leaves. Their flavors are better 
when dried directly from the Summer's 
herb patch. On the other hand, no dried 
tarragon, chive or burnet can pep up the 
breakfast omelet as do the fresh tips and 
leaves from the kitchen window box. 

Too often, we must combat conditions 
far from ideal for house plants. Winter 
brings a full quota of dark days, when the 
living room gets hot and dry, cold drafts 
persist and gas fumes develop. More than 
any other group of plants, herbs need fresh, 
pure, moist air and sunlight. Time spent 
in their care and a few unalterable rules in 
soil preparation govern good window 
gardening with herbs. 

The soil must be alkaline. For general 
use a mixture of sand, good garden loam 
and compost with fertilizer is enough, but 
marjoram and thyme are more aromatic in 
more sterile soil. The mints, tarragon, 
chives, perennial onions and chervil need a 
richer sow, with more compost and less 
sand. Along in the Winter, extra feedings 
and some fresh soil will stimulate growth. 
Stir up about ten pounds of the original 
potting soil in a bucket of water and let it 
stand for a day or two. Then stir it thor- 
oughly and pour the mixture over the top 
soil in the container. 

Drainage is always necessary. Use leaves 
or peat moss sprinkled with lime, gravel, 
broken pots or pebbles. The house herbs 
will not tolerate overwatering, soggy 
roots or water stanGing in the saucers. 
They quickly drop their yellowing leaves 
and die. 

In the matter of insect and fungus pests, 
prevention and not after-treatment is the 
secret of control. Wash and spray before 
bringing into the house or the sun porch. 
A soapy, nicotine solution keeps lice in 
check. Red spider, almost invisible, may 
curl the leaves of rosemary. Use rotenone 
dust and follow it later with a clean bath. 
If the mints show rust, use sulfur dust 
and burn the infected stems. 

Half the fun of this window gardening 
is experimenting with containers suitable 
to the habits of the herbs to be grown in 
them. Chervil and parsley have long tap 
roots which reach down into tall tin cans 
with holes punched in the bottom. Mar- 
joram, thyme, basil and borage are decora- 
tive in separate pots of bright pottery. All 
those fine-leaved annuals, dill, fennel and 
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Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75; 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Special Mixture 

Choice long trumpets—yel- 
lows, whites and bi-colors, 
mixed. Strong stems, 1 ft. or 
more. Ideal for beds, borders, 
». pots. Worth double 

*» this price. 22 BULBS 
"yg Red-Cupped Daffodils 

' Special Mixture 

Striking! Petals and cups are 
Y pure white, creamy, or light 
yellow; the cupssuffusedand 
edged red, orange, apricot. 
Would cost twice as 
much separately. 20 BULBS 


Regal Lilies 
Immense, fragrant flowers, 
pure white shaded lilac- pink 
outside, in July. Very | to 
grow; live for years. 5 | 
Blooming size. 15 BULBS... 


W.Atlee Burpee Co. ene 
A Birpees Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa 


KY, ad If you live west of Ohio, write to Clinton, lowa 


f j W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Ssetfa the guaranteed-to-bloom Burpee Bulbs checked ) 






orpse S 
Pause 


~ Each Lot Only 


There will beashortage of Bulbs 
again this fall--order now, direct 
from this ad. Early orders filled 
first, soonas bulbs comefromour 
growers in Sept. Sent postpaid. 


Any 6 for $5. 
Tall Giant Tulips 
Special Blend 

Full range of colors—Giant 
Darwin, Breeder and Cottage 
kinds. All have fine long 
stems and bloom about $ 
the same time. 14 BULBS 

Giant Darwin Tulips 

All Colors 

Perfect, cup-shaped flowers; 
long, strong stems. Glorious 
shades of red, pink, yellow, 
white, purple, violet, mixed. 
For beds, borders and 4 
bouquets. 15 BULBS........... 


Giant Grape Hyacinths 
Fragrant, large, deep cobalt- 
blue bells, April. 6-in. spikes. 
Superior Armeniacum kind. 
Willlive for many ; 






years. $ 
30 BULBS... 


Philadelphia 32, Pat 
(or) Clinton, lowa 








byoe* EA below, with fall planting inst ions, postpaid. ‘ 

oo C) 22 Gt. Trumpet Daffodils $1. all Giant Tulips $1. # 

BU LB B K J { | 20 Red-Cupped Daffodils $1. Giant Darwin Tulips $1. 4 
Send postcard (or coupon § () 15 Regal Lilies ..._.____. $1. 0 Gt. Grape Hyacinths $1. - 
at right) for Burpee book of Ss Enclosed is 
American-grown Bulbs to | _ S $ | 
plant this fall, many shown Name oa seoeeeetenees 
in natural color. Accurate & 7 i 
descriptions; full of help- | Address Ss. i 
ful planting information. L C0 Send "s Fall Bulb Book FREE. 3 








FALL BARGAIN COUNTER 


After our usual mid-summer division and replanting of perennials and Rock Plants, we have, 
as always, a surplus left of very fine plants in many fine varieties which we are offering at 
bargain prices. These plants are all hardy, No. 1 plants, and we are offering them in a 
special ‘Bargain Counter” sheet at the uniform price of 20 cts. each or 3 for 50 cts. We 
offer 74 varieties of Border Perennials, including named Astilbes, Chrysanthemums, named 
Hemerocallis, named Tradescantias, etc., 112 varieties of Rock Plants, including Androsaces, 
Campanulas, Primulas, Saxifrages, Sedums, Sempervivums, Thymes, Veronicas, etc. 

These are not cheap plants, but No. | plants and you get the benefit of a surplus in one 
of America’s old reliable nurseries. 


Our regular Catalog lists all kinds of nursery stock including the largest collection of 
Rock Garden plants offered by any American Nursery. 


Send for our Fall “Bargain Counter” 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


sheet. 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 














FOR SEPTEMBER PLANTING 


Box-leaved Holly—lIlex crenata convexa—a broad-leaved evergreen that 
can be used in plantings with other evergreens or for low evergreen hedges. 
9 to 12 in. $1.50 each 10 for $12.50 
12 to 15 in. 2.00 each 10 for 17.50 
Chinese Azalea—Azalea Mollis—Last winter was a good test of the hardi- 
ness of this orange-colored Azalea which flowered freely this past spring. 

12 to 15 in. $1.85 each 10 for $17.50 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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OUR 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY OFFER! 


A SELECTION of FINER VARIETIES 

Myrtle Gentry (Silver Medal), Ella Chris- 
tiansen, Jean Cooperman, Mrs. A. M. 
Brand (Gold Medal), Longfellow. 

All 5 for $10.00 


THREE OUTSTANDING SINGLES 
Mankato (White, Flanders Fields (Red), 
Prairie Afire (Pink). 

All 3 for $7.50 


EIGHT OF THE FINEST 
Mary Brand, Avalanche, Hazel Kinney, 
Karl Rosenfeld, Susan White, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Frances Willard and Walter Faxon. 
If purchased separately, a $10 value. As 
a collection, 
All 8 for only $7.50 

BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS from the finest 

collection in the country. 
HARDY FLOWERING CRABS, both orna- 

mental and fruit-bearing. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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Beautiful Catalog FREE 








PLANTS for 
GARDENING 


WARTIME 


To meet the needs of wartime conditions 
we have grown a special grade of small 
plants. 

Not baby seedlings which require tender 
nursing, but sturdy transplants large 
enough to plant into permanent locations. 

Yet small enough to SAVE LABOR, 
TRANSPORTATION and MONEY. 

The perfect solution of your war-time 
gardening problems. Many items of quality 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Trees, and 
Hedge Plants. Send for List 431. 


COMMONWEALTH NURSERY CO. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Summer savory, will be happy together in 
a wooden window box. 


cresses, sowings should be made every three 
weeks for the seed germinates quickly and 
few herbs are more in favor with the cook 
for snappy sandwich fillings, salads and 
garnishes. The small metal porch boxes 
about a foot long are most convenient. 


heavy stems of perennial onions can be 
started as soon as they fall, their early green 








BRECK’S BULBS 


Your copy of Breck’s helpful new color 
catalog of bulbs for Fall planting is 
ready. Contains a comprehensive list 

of varieties at sound values. Top 
quality bulbs are in limited sup- 

ply this year. Send a postal for 

your free copy today — and 

place your order early. 


BRECK’S “once isis 


376 Breck Building Boston 9, Mass. 

















With pepper grass, Chinese mustard and 


A pair of sprouting bulbs from the top- 


leaves taking the place of chives. 

If desirable, peppermint, orange mint, 
and spearmint may be planted together in 
an old-fashioned hanging pot and hung in 
a cool north window. These herbs will 
thrive with less sun than most others. 

A bush of rosemary will live for many 
years in warmth and sunlight, alternating 
between the Summer garden and the living 
room window. The sweet tang of its aro- 
matic leaves in meat and bread is pleasing. 

Good transplanting is an art attended 
by knowledge of an herb’s habits. Pepper- 
mint, spearmint and orange mint, tarragon 
and chive roots need their usual resting 
period before they come to life in the 
warmth of the kitchen window. Do not 
dig for potting until the tops have died in 
October. Then leave outside in the cold- 
frame or in a cool cellar until December. 
Indoor seed sowing in November and 
December is a waste of good time. 

The life span of an annual is not long 
at best. Therefore, it is wise to select from 
the garden late-seeded, half-grown plants, 
which have not yet come into bloom. 

Biennial chervil and parsley, and the 
“cucumber herb,”’ burnet, transplant more 
safely if young plants are chosen. Chervil 
and burnet seed germinate almost as soon 
as it falls in mid-Summer. By September 
these seedlings are ready to transplant into 
Winter containers, a method better than 
trying to carry over the plants. 

Of course, experimentation with other 
herb varieties is always possible, but for 
ordinary indoor conditions, the herbs 
mentioned are fundamentally the most 
useful and the ones most likely to grow. 

—Helen Noyes Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 


HARDY FLOWERS 


Sow seeds right now of Campanula, Aquilegia, 
Delphinium and like perennials for next summer 
bloom. It's easy to grow your own plants. A 
thousand kinds reddy in our interesting Catalog. 
Ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
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BULBS YOU CAN PLANT NOW 


JONQUILLA SIMPLEX (Sweet 


scented jonquil) ..... $1.50 doz. 
STERNBERGIA LUTEA .$1.75 doz. 


COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE 
EE ban osndanewen $2.50 doz. 


IXIOLIRION PALLASI . .$1.00 doz. 
IRIS ANGLICA in l0vars. $1.00 doz. 


NARCISSUS—Fine mixture 
60c doz., $4.50 100 


NARCISSUS—Superfine mixture 
$1.00 doz., $7.50 100 


TULIPA RED EMPEROR 


50c each, $5.00 doz. 
LILIUM TESTACEUM—extra 
re $1.50-$2.00 each 


LILIUM HANSONTI $5.00-$7.50 doz. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 
$4.00-$6.00-$8.00 doz. 


FRITILLARIA THUNBERGI 

$1.00 doz. 
SOON READY WILL BE: 100 vars. TULIPS, 
150 vars. NARCISSI, 20 vars. CROCUS, 
100 vars. LILIUMS, also HYACINTHS, 
SCILLAS, WINTER ACONITES, MUSCARIS, 
and many other varieties. 


FALL BULB LISTS READY SEPTEMBER 6 
Would you like a copy? 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Bulb Specialist Weymouth, Mass. 
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AMERICAN TRILLIUMS 


Plant them now for bloom next Spring. 

NODDING TRILLIUM—small, white, 
nodding flowers. 

WAKE ROBIN—ox-blood red. 

SNOW TRILLIUM—large, white. 

PRAIRIE TRILLIUM-—stemless, brown. 

PAINTED TRILLIUM—red and white 
striped. 

YELLOW TRILLIUM—rare; pale yellow. 

TRILLIUM DECLINATUM—cream to 
deep red. 


TWO of each, postpaid, for $3.50 
FIVE of each, postpaid, for $7.00 


The AIKEN NURSERIES 


Putney 


Box G 


} Gulls for 
. FALL PLANTING 


Vermont 





OUR 1943 CATALOG contains one 
of the most complete collections of 


TULIPS * DAFFODILS 


and other bulbs for spring gardens 
Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs, 
fresh from our farms will pro- 
duce perfect spring flowers. 
Send for your copy today! ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOR 








BOX 386 H EUGENE, OREGON 





PEONIES—for September planting. 


and be ready to bloom next June. 


We will be glad to quote you. 


WEST NEWBURY 





September and October planted Peonies will make root growth this Fall 


Evergreens. Sufficient rainfall had prepared the plants and made plant- 
ing conditions exceptionally favorable for work at this time. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 


. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Plant Patent 

applied for 
Phin "THE outstanding 
{oad Modern Rose 
created in our own 
nurseries, named to honor the wife of 
General Marshall, chief of staff, U. S. 
Army. The firm, pointed buds are 
deepcoral-pinksuffused with yellow, 
opening gradually to warm glowi ing 
GARDEN pink. The great cupped blooms are 5 


in. across, do not fade in sun, very 
long-lasting. Fine long stems. Fruity 
fi 





« fragrance. Unusually vigorous, very 
icrory hardy, full bushes 3 to 4 ft. tall, con- 
stantly in bloom. 2-yr. field-grown plants, 
postpaid at fall planting time, guaranteed 
to live and bloom: $2 each; 3 for $5. 
‘Guide to Successful Rose Gar lening’’ sent 
free, soon as your order is received. 


FALL IS THE 
IDEAL TIM 
TO PLANT 

Natural Color Catalog FREE 


Read how to gain a season, in this 
free book from the Rose Capital of 
America--with first color pictures 
of next year’s new Koses, and the 
comple arade of Modern Roses, 
Perennials and Fruits, all for yout 
Victory Garden. Send postcard 
or letter for J. & P. Catalog today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
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527 Rase Lane, NEWARK, NEW vnD 
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EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers frora this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist 
WELLESLEY 


Growers and Importers 


MASSACHUSETTS 





AZALEAS 


for early spring blooms 
6” plants $1.00 each, 4” plants 2 for $1.00 


postpaid 

Paul Schame, large salmon rose flowers 

Prof. Walters, sport, lustrous Valentine 
red 

Prof. Walters, variegated, ruffled pink 
and white 

Snowdrift, glistening snow white 

lowers 2” to 3” across, bloom several weeks. 

Send for catalog of roses and interesting 
California plants illustrated in color. 


MARSH’S NURSERY 
150 N. Lake Ave. Pasadena 4, California 
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Gladiolus Show in Boston 


HE annual exhibition of the New Eng- 

land Gladiolus Society held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, August 18 and 19, 
equalled previous shows in size, quality 
and attendance. Exhibits were staged by 
growers from New England and Eastern 
Canada. 

Gold medal certificates of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society were awarded to 
displays staged by Champlain View Gar- 
dens, Burlington, Vt., and Seabrook Nur- 
series, Seabrook, N. H. Silver medal cer- 
tificates went to Flying Cloud Farms, New 
Bedford, Mass., and Eugene N. Fischer, 
Sharon, Mass. The silver medal of the 
Canadian Gladiolus Society was won by 
C. D. Fortnam, Tyler Hill, Pa., for a dis- 
play of Canadian originations. James 
Milo, Plainville, Conn., won the Burgess 
perpetual trophy for the best three-spike 
entry. 

The New England Gladiolus Society 
gold medal certificate for a collection of 25 
Varieties was awarded to Pasquale Vasa- 
turo, Medfield, Mass. The best basket of 
25 spikes was staged by Wendell W. 
Wyman, Sharon, Mass. Henry D. Yates, 
North Westport, Mass., won the bronze 
medal of the Men’s Garden Clubs of Villa 
Park, IIl., as sweepstakes winner in several 
special classes. 

Dr. George O. Clark, Newburyport, 
Mass., staged a display of blueberries. 
Other special exhibits were dahlias by 
Thomas L. Galvin, Salem, Mass., and 
vegetables by L. G. Bruggemann, Hing 
ham, Mass., Carl Olander, Milton, Mass., 
and Mrs. G. Rein of Fenway Victory 
Gardens, Boston, Mass. 

The following varieties were among the 
winners in the numerous gladiolus classes: 
Aladdin, ruffled salmon; Alsace, buff apri- 
cot: Beacon, clear red salmon; Arabella, 
dark red; Blue Beauty, violet blue; King 
William, similar to Picardy; Margaret 
Beaton, white with red blotch: Milford, 
clear light blue; Mother Kadel, yellow: 
Rewi Fallu, blood red; Rideau, smoky sal- 
mon; Vagabond Prince, mahogany, and 


White Gold. 


The James R. Jewett Prize 


HE Arnold Arboretum has awarded 

the James R. Jewett prize of $100 to 
Wilfrid Wheeler of Hatchville, Mass., in 
recognition of his outstanding work with 
the native beach plum. Mr. Wheeler has 
carefully selected and distributed certain 
strains, thus stimulating the interest of 
others in the economic possibilities of this 
native fruit. The Veno T. Johnson prize 
was not awarded this year. 











LILIES 


4 nice varieties of Auratums 
125 Other lilies 
50 varieties of lily seed 
For large and small gardens 
For the amateur and the experienced gardener 


Send for 1943 prices 








JULIA E. CLARK Canby, Oregon 





September 1, 1943 








“dor Cutumn Planting | 
LILIES - DAFFODILS 









Havemeyer 
Hybrid Lily 


Havemeyer Hybrid Lilies 


Magnificent blooms ranging in color from 
straw yellow thru amber to soft coppery 
orange. Sensational. 

ach 75c Dozen $7.50 


Lilium Centifolium Hybrid 


This glorified Regal Lily is delightfully fra- 
grant and superbly showy with immense 
white trumpets on 6 to 8 foot stems. Flower 
July and August after the Regals have 
passed. Supply limited. Top size bulbs 
6”-7 Each .75c Dozen $7.50 


Jubilee Daffodil Mixture 


Unique with Wayside. Composed of over 
200 choice collector's varieties; also all 
our tested unnamed seedlings. A rare offer. 
Top size bulbs 

25 — $4.00 50 — $7.00 

100 — $12.50 1000 — $110.00 
(250 or more may be had at the 1000 rate.) 


New Autumn Catalog 


It’s filled with the best there is for Autumn 
Planting in Roses, Bulbs, Lilies and new 
shrubs. True to life colors. Ample cultural 
instructions. Send 15c with your requcot 
(coins or Stamps) to cover postage an d ccst 
of handling. 


Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S.A 
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DUTCH IRIS 


IMPERATOR 
(Vivid Deep Blue) 

D. HARING 
(Sparkling White) 
YELLOW QUEEN 
(Goiden Yellow) 
Three brilliant varieties for 
lovers of Dutch Iris. Very 
hardy, easy to grow, and 
reaching 24 in. for excellent 
Cut Flowers. Order Early 

. for Fall Planting! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
$ ]-00 
40 BULBS 


135 BULBS for $3.00 
SHIPPED POSTPAID 


F. LAGOMARSINO 








FREE! 


Write for NEW 
1943 Fall Gar- 
den Book just 
off press! 








AND SONS - Box IIIS-H — Sacramento, Calif. 













Mew; 
The WORLD'S / 


by; y 
«> OREGON “GROWN 


OSEA. 
Wute fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 
— 






















For profuse bloom, 
for gay color all sum- 
mer, for disease and insect- 
resistance, the DAYLILY is un- 
beatable. It will grow in any 
soil or location. Why not in 
your garden? 


FREE—DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our 35th Anniversary Catalog, 
offering a wide selection of 
Dr. Stout Hybrids and old- 
time favorites, is yours 
for the asking. 


NURSERY CO. 








BOX 493A, WEISER PARK, PA. 











YOUR GARDEN 


. . to edge your perennial border! 

. . to plant with bulbs! 

. . to lend color to your rock-garden! 
. to decorate your house! 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $2.50 250 plants $5.00 


(100 plants will make a 50-foot border 
set plants 6 inches apart.) 
Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation. 
Ask for a copy of our Pansy booklet. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box 333A Bristol, Penna. 














CARBEN TRACTOR & | 
POWER MOWER 





Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Bex 908 
Dunbar, W. Va. 




















LOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 


8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 

8 oz. $1.00—16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50—5 lbs. $4.50 
Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Scented Buddleia 


ANY people have been delighted 

with the color and fragrance of half 
a dozen specimens of Buddleia alternifolia 
along our back garden path. We grew 
them from seed and it took several years for 
them to reach blooming size. The gray- 
green feathery foliage has always pleased 
us. The plants are extremely hardy, and 
need no special care. We have one in full 
sun, and others on the north side of the 
house; they get no special watering, and 
they seem to have no pests. 

These are now six to ten feet high with 
streamers of lavender-blue flowers swing- 
ing in the breeze, filling the air with per- 
fume. The foliage does not appear until 
late in Spring; then the flowers form in 
thick masses along the slender, arching 
branches. From about the second week in 
June to the first or second week in July 
the back pathway is a perfumed aisle. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Jacob’s Rod Proves Hardy 


ACOB’S ROD (Asphodeline lutea) 

came safely through last Winter without 
artificial covering here in Cambridge and 
can thus be rated among the hardy herba- 
ceous perennials. In addition to hardiness, 
this fleshy-rooted member of the lily family 
has much to offer in the way of garden 
interest. Its simple stems, clothed with 
long narrow leaves, terminate in dense 
racemes of fragrant yellow blooms. Each 
flower is about an inch long and has a 
green line down the outer surface of each 
segment giving the inflorescence an unusual 
appearance before the blossoms open. 

—Francis Lazenby. 

Harvard Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Victory Garden Clubs 


E Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 

has launched a new project through 

the formation of ‘‘Victory Garden Clubs.”’ 

The reason for this project is given as 
follows: 

“It is hoped that within every com- 
munity those interested in victory gardens 
will be able to get together in clubs for 
their mutual benefit. Many of these gar- 
deners are holding informal gatherings 
over their back fences or within their own 
community garden plots. Since much can 
be gained by organized discussion, the 
association has undertaken the develop- 
ment of these clubs.”’ 

Mrs. Edwin T. Fisher of Dayton is 
state chairman in charge of the organiza- 
tion of the victory garden clubs and states 








HELP WANTED 














WANTED: Farmer-Gardener-Foreman, near Bos- 
ton. Oottage supplied. Apply by letter, giving 
experience and references. Box 14, care of ‘“‘Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





WANTED: For private estate close to Washing- 
ton, D. O., working gardener, preferably Scottish, 
experienced with shrubs and trees. Cottage. Write 
fully. L. McCormick-Goodhart, Langley Park, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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Kae HOLLAND 


When Holland was in- 
vaded we immediately 
began propagating the 
many new and rare va- 
rieties of Holland Tulips 
then growing in our Trial 
Gardens 


Now for the first time we offer 88 rare 
and unusual varieties; tulips you'll 
love to have in your garden. The 
bulbs are large; 10 to 12 centimeters 
Orders will be filled in rotation as 
received; our choice of varieties and 
each variety labeled 


1 each of 12 varieties £2.00 postpaid 
2 each of 25 varieties °7.75 postpaid 
2 each of 50 varieties 515.00 postpaid 


HALLAWELI’S WA 


California Bulb Specialists 


256D MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERING PLANTS AND BULBS that 
can be safely planted now. Virginia Bluebells, 
White Trilliums, Purple Trilliums, Black Cohosch, 
Blue Cohosch, Bottle Gentian, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
Bloodroot, Mandrake or Mayapple, Blue Waterflag, 
Yellow Waterflag, Marsh Marigold, Mountain Pink, 
Wild Geranium, Wild Ginger, Mitrewort, Lavender 
Bergamot, White Pentstemon, Wild Teasel, Pink 
Achillea, Great Blue Lobelia, Cardinal Flower, 
European Bellflower, Bird’sfoot Violet (not bi- 
color), Yellow Violet, Sweet White Violet, Long- 
spurred Blue Violet, Maidenhair Fern, Walking 
Fern, Christmas Fern, Evergreen Wood Fern, Dick- 
son Fern, Common Polypody, Ebony Spleenwort, 
25 of any one single variety for $1.00 postpaid 
east of the Mississippi. West of the Mississippi 
$1.25. Shipped when wanted. The Perkiomen 
Gardens, Pennsburg, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY GROWERS! Increase the value 
of next year’s crop now. Remove surplus runners 
the new, fast, easy way with a Duplex Rotary 
Clipper. Folder Free. Henry A. Congdon, Kings- 
ton, R. I 


AUTEN PEONIES: Finest xinds. Free $1.50 
Peony with certain orders. Free catalogue. Collec- 
tion D, Five named Peonies, all different, $2.00 
postpaid; Far West $2.25. Send today. Edward 
Auten, Jr., Box T, Princeville, Ill. 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS — 10 varieties 
all different, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New va 
rieties guaranteed. Send along your list with you 
order. Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla 

Large flowering plants, Blue or White, $1.00 each 
3 for $2.50. Fine for house plants. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


BEGONIAS: From large collection of rare vari 
eties. Fine plants, Expert packing. New list now 
ready. Mrs. B. L. Shippy, 536 Willow St., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


OLD GLORY COLLECTION—Red, White, Blue, 
4 each, labeled. Value $2.25 for $2.00. Thuratus 
free. Catalog free. Fair Chance Farm, Beloit, Kans 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS. Fall Plantisg 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 


NARCISSI, Grape Hyacinths, Peonies, Beardles 
and Bearded Irises, Hemerocallis Queen of Ma) 
Send for list. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carter 
ville, Mo. 


SIBERIAN IRIS Beauty Collection—Snow Bunt 
ing, Turquoise Cup, Summer Sky—$1.00 postpaic 
Hemerocallis List—100 varieties. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther 
Reed Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plant 35c, 3 plants $1.00, 10 plants $2.50, postage 
paid. Daisy Day’s, Box 487, Santa Barbara, Calif 


BEGONIAS—special collection of six choice vari 
eties $2.00. Best house plants for shady window 
Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, 
Mass. 


GERANIUMS: 190 varieties. Special collection of 
12 choice scented varieties $3.00. Write for new 
Fall price list. Send 10c¢ for mailing. Magnolia 
Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 












































BUY WAR BONDS 


HORTICULTURE 





























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








VICTORY 


Harvest Show 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 





September | 1, 12 and 13 


Sponsored by the Boston Victory 
Garden Committee and 
Co-operating Organizations 


Largest Show of the Kind 
in the East 


Admission Free 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


OUTDOOR VICTORY GARDEN 
HARVEST SHOW 


In a Tent 


16th Street and The Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wednesday, September 15 
| P.M. to 6 P.M. 


Thursday, September 16 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


ADMISSION FREE 








For schedules and entry blanks, 
address the Secretary, 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








(Rittenhouse 8352) 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


HARVEST SHOW 


October 6— 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
October 7—10A.M.to 5 P.M. 


Schedules may be obtained 
from the office of the 
Society. 




















GOLDEN LION 


(New Spanish Iris) 

These perfectly beautiful ruffled yellow flow- 
ers are in a class all their own. Without a 
doubt it is the finest Spanish iris and as large 
as any of the Dutch and more ruffled. The 
standards are lemon yellow; and falls, beau- 
tifully ruffled,are golden yellow. Fine keeper 
as cut flower and makes a grand showing in 
the garden. 


75c per dozen, 25 for $1.50, postpaid 


Write now for illustrated catalog of iris, tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths, crocus, & other hardy bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-H Olympia, Wash. 














ANDROMEDA 


POLIFOLIA NANA. Dwarf, evergreen shrub, 

narrow, greyish leaves, white bell-like flowers 

tinted pink, summer. Full sun or light shade, 

peaty, moist soil. 75c each, 3 for $2.00, postpaid. 
RARE PLANT catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
| Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 








——— 
Fall Planting” HARDY LILIES 


10 Regal Lilies ..... $1.00 
10 Sunset Lilies ....$1.00 


| Write for our Fall Catalog of Lilies, Daffodils, 
Tulips, Iris, & many other hardy flowering bulbs. 


Wilshire Gardens, Box 120H, Hoquiam, Wash. 





the simplicity of organization is preferable, 
the groups being kept as informal as 
possible. 


Book of the Old Dirt Dobber 


“The Old Dirt Dobber’s Garden Book,’’ by 
Thomas A. Williams. Published by Robert 
M. McBride 6 Company, New York. Price 
$2.75. 

Out of the correspondence developed 
through a network radio garden program, 
Thomas A. Williams has written a book 
for use by home gardeners who want to 
grow flowers and plants of which they <an 
be proud. The unlabored style of his text 
explains why the name “Old Dirt Dobber”’ 
given Mr. Williams by a facetious an- 
nouncer has stayed with him. 

Mr. Williams discusses plants and their 
maintenance in all sections of the home 
garden—trees, shrubs, annuals, perennials, 
house plants, water gardens, lawns and 
vegetables. All of the way through, the 
amateur’s problems are understood and ex 
plained in a helpful manner. Discussions 
of difficulties are not permitted to assume 
discouraging importance, for as the author 
explains, there always is a way of over- 
coming them. The Old Dirt Dobber’s 
radio listeners will like his book. 


















Seasre raat 


ALWAYS EFFECTIVE ” ALWAYS SAFE 









ANDREW WILSON Inc SPRINGFIELD N. J. 

















(or Cornflowers) 3&3 a 
Plant Early This Fall, forbiggest $55 

and best Flowers next spring Ags 
To see for yourself, we will send 
this splendid mixture of real flag 
colors, a 15e Packet of Seeds free, Jai 
with directions. Easy togrow. : 







freely beragen long stems. 2- gy 
»-ft. plants. \ouseaee 
Seeds grown on (am 
Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms. Send 
tamp for postage. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 3 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, lowz 

















SPECIES ORCHIDS | 


! 
Enjoy orchids in your own home! Many | 
delightful Mexican and Central Amer 
ican varieties thrive with moderate 
cere. Catalog i0c. 


EVANS & REEVES | 
NURSERIES 
255 S, BARRINGTON, LOS ANGELES | 


LYCAST. ORCHID 



















NATIVE AMERICAN 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Box H Exeter, N. H. 


















September 1, 1943 





HANToN 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Protection against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 
Write for Circular and Prices 
THE HANTON CoO., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 











naturalizing. Write for descriptive catalog. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 








HERMITAGE GARDENS DAFFODILS 


Outstanding new creations by an American 
breeder, also novelties and popular varieties 
moderately priced. An unsurpassed mixture for 


Hermitage Gardens, Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland 
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The huge acreage at my Iris Ranch in the State of 
Washington must be cut down at least 75% on account 
of critical labor shortage. In doing this, I prefer to give 
a certain percentage of the plants away to those who 
will appreciate them and enjoy them rather than to just 
plow them under. But, of course, it costs money to dig, 
pack and ship them; and in order to pay the expense 
involved I must also sell a certain percentage of them. 
So my proposition to you is outlined below 












Aen  sELY 


FREE / 


If You Order Immediately 


Each collection represents a varied color range. The 
varieties in these three collections are entirely different 
from those offered in the June issue of this magazine, 
There would be no duplicates if both groups were 
ordered complete. All will be strong flowering size 
plants and each plant will be labelled. They will be 
sent by express direct from my Iris Ranch in the State 
of Washington and the small express charge is to be 
paid to the express company on delivery of package. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT THEM 
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COLLECTION No. 4 
4 Superb Iris FREE 


GOLDEN TREASURE—40 in. A real floral Treasure in 
rich golden yellow. Tops in this color. Former price 
$20.00 for a single plant. NOW FREE. 

BLUE TRIUMPH—42 in. Originators Triumph in soft 
blue, considered by experts the nearest approach to 
perfection in any Iris. Formerly $25.00. NOW FREE. 

ORDER OF THE PURPLE—44 in. A distinctly new, rich, 
red-purple blend of massive size and great beauty. 
YOU MAY HAVE THIS FREE. 

PURISSIMA—48 in. Considered by many experts th 
best white.-Former price $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 
The above group of 4 superb Iris will be sent to 
you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 
money order for the following “SUPERB” Collection 


of 10 varieties for $3.05. 


“SUPERB” Collection 
10 Superb Iris for $3.05 


NARANJA—40 in. The only Iris of True Orange Color. 
“Superb!” “Gorgeous!” ‘‘Magnificent!’"” are some of 
the visitor's comments. Former price $20.00 each. 

MARY ELIZABETH—40 in. Large velvety flowers of rosy 
brilliance. My own — favorite among 5000 va- 
rieties I have grown. Formerly $35.00 each. 

ST. LOUIS—48 in. Rich, brilliant, velvety blue-violet bi- 
color. Superb in its class. Formerly $10.00 each. 

KING JUBA—4O0 in. A huge, brilliant flower of perfect 
poise with golden upper petals and carmine lower 
petals. Was $20.00 each. 

ABELARD—30 in. Very early, rich, velvety bright Ma- 
hogany Red. Blooms 2 to 3 weeks ahead of others. 
IMPERIAL BLUSH—44 in. Exquisitely fragrant soft pink. 

Largest and finest of this color. Former price $10.00. 

KHAMA—42 in. Superb velvety crimson bicolor. CHAL- 
LENGE CUP AND MEDAL WINNER. Formerly $25.00. 

HUGUETTE—50 in. Huge blue flowers of shimmering 
silky texture on stalks shoulder high. Formerly $10.00. 

MIDGARD—36 in. Lovely pink and yellow blend. Every- 
body’s favorite. Former price $10.00 each. 

NASSAK—42 in. New. Huge white flowers with blue 
feather stitched border. 

The 10 “SUPERB” Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 

Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former value of 

more than $200.00, will be sent to you on receipt of 


check or money order for only $3.05. 
1 EACH—14 Varieties .................... $3.05 
3 EACH—42 Plants 
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COLLECTION No. 5 


4 Elite Iris FREE 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in. Tallest and one of the best 
yellows. Prodigious bloomer. Formerly $20.00 for a 
single pet NOW FREE. 

BLUE VELVET—46 in. Intense rich deep blue; seems to 
be cut out of velvet. A perfect iris. Formerly $50.00 a 

- NOW FREE. 

RY BARNETT—42 in. Delightfully fragrant flowers 
of a glorified sky-blue color. Very free flowering. 
Former price $10.00 each. NOW FREE. 

NINGALL—46 in. A lovely blend of soft rosy buff and 
lilac. Was $25.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 ELITE Iris will be sent to you 

ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or money 

order for the following “ELITE” Collection of 10 


varieties for $3.15. 


“ELITE” Collection 
10 Elite Iris for Only $3.15 


G. P. BAKER—48 in. DYKES MEDAL AND SILVER 
MEDAL WINNER. Perfect rich canary yellow. Form- 
erly $100.00 for a single sage 

AR—38 in. An Iris giant in brilliant blue- 
violet. Very ate See 

PHEBUS—42 in. ceedingly handsome, beautifully 
formed, nicely poised, lemon yellow flowers. Former 

rice $15.00 each. A real beauty. 
GAUPERLE—34 in. Delightful gardenia fra- 
grance. Free flowering apple-blossom pink. 

ROB ROY—36 in. An extra fine red-toned variety, per- 
fect in form and poise. 

—48 in. Exceedingly fragrant huge white. Larg- 
est, tallest and best white in mY opinion. 
AN—38 in. A delightful ‘‘Tan” color. Hand- 
some and unusual. My choice in this color. 

TALISMAN—38 in. A subtle blending of red, yellow 
and pink, as in the World Famous Talisman Rose. 
Delightful fragrance. Formerly $25.00 each. 

TIGER-TIGER—36 in. One of the 12 best. Rich tan and 
brilliant velvety Van Dyke red. Very fragrant. For- 
merly $10.00 for a single plant. é ; 

WASATCH—40 in. Huge flowers of glistening white, 
etched around the border with blue. Largest of this 
type. Formerly $15.00 each. 

The 10 “ELITE” Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 

Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, former value more 

than $275.00, will be sent to you on receipt of check 

or money order for only $3.15. 


1 EACH—14 Varieties 





3 EACH—42 Plants 


COLLECTION No. 6 


4 All Star Iris FREE 


MARY SENNI—A 5 Star variety with very large, exceed. 
ingly fragrant flowers in brilliant violet tones. Was 
$25.00. NOW FREE. 

JASMANIA—42 in. Fragrant. The unusual yellow tone 
worn by all in the Hindu Jasmania festival. Was 
$30.00 for a single plant. NOW FREE. 

MY MARYLAND—48 in. Flowers in the rich deep 
blended tones of expensive oriental rugs. Formerly 
$25.00 each. NOW FREE. 

VALOR—S0 in. Deep rich blackish blue violet—bright 
crimson in the sunlight. Best of its color. Formerly 
$20.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above group of 4 ALL STAR IRIS will be sent 

to you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 

money order for the following “ALL STAR” COL- 


LECTION of 10 varieties for $3.20. 


“ALL STAR” Collection 
10 All Star Iris for Only $3.20 


MARQUITA—40 in. My choice as one of the dozen best 
among 5000 varieties tested. Smooth Ivory, with an 
eggshell finish and lower petals veined ruby red. A 
real beauty. Formerly $30.00 each. 

BLUE HILL—40 in. A symphony in blue and one of the 
best of this color. You'll like it. 

I—36 in. Stylish flowers of ecru and soft lilac, 
delightfully ruffled. Formerly $10.00 each. 

GOLD 36 in. Smooth, lustrous, silky ‘‘green 
gold” flowers, exceedingly fragrant and long flower- 
ing season. Formerly $50.00 each. 

SEPTEMBER SKIES—28 in. Flowers in May and again 
in September. Rich brilliant pansy violet tones. 

OCTOBER BLAZE—24 in. Burgundy Red, flowering i 
May and again in September, October. Formoly 
$15.00 for a single plant. 

MORNING SPLENDOUR—36 in. WINNER OF [WO 
MEDALS. Dubonnet Red tone. Formerly $10.00 each. 

SANTA BARBARA—40 in. One of the - + brilliant 
blues, of large size and delightful fragrance, and 
beautifully formed. 

PEACHES—32 in. A most attractive Iris in novel con 
yellow striped and flushed flame red. 

SACHEM—40 in. Very fragrant, rich, velvety, dazz‘ing 
red. A perfect Iris. Formerly $20.00 each. 

The 10 “ALL STAR” Iris listed above, with the 4 

FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) having a forme! 

value of $250.00 will be sent to you on receipt df 

check or money order for only $3.20. 

1 EACH—14 Varieties .................... $3.20 


3 EACH—42 Plants 








OOOO rrr ore 


ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 12 varieties FREE $9.10 


"3 EACH, 


with 36 FREE PLANTS — $25.50 


I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, 
I reserve the right to substitute equally good, or better, varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. Bl, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money or chegke _ eee 


for which please send me the following: 
0D “SUPERB“ Céllection $3.05 with 4 FREE plants as described 

0 “ELITE” Collection $3.15 with 4 FREE plants as described 

1 “ALL STAR” Collection $3.20 with 4 FREE plants as described 

C) 1 Eaghef the 3 Collections including 12 FREE pjants $9.10 

) 3 Eachof the 3 Collections with 36 FREE plants $25.50 


My DeLuxe Iris 
FR and Peony Book 

containing more 
than 100 varieties illus- 
trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED 





FROM MICHIGAN: May 20, 1943 ‘‘Recently I received 

some Iris from you and they have been planted 

oat a to grow. I a never received such healthy 
ants in my gardening experience.” 

OM KANSAS: May 22, 1943 “I have just seen some of 
the largest and most beautiful Iris I ever beheld bloom 
ing in my neighbor's garden. She got these from you 
last year and most of them are now in bloom and af@ 
perfectly gorgeous. I must have some of them.” 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. B1 — Bayside, Long Island, New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 
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